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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE ' 
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Ihe educational advantages and the housing economies effected by 
the work-study-play plan have led administrative officers to adopt 
some form of this organization in many school systems. The plan 
t^s variously desi^ated as the “ platoon plan,” « alternating school ” 
^ companion class method,” or “duplicate school.” Although this 
form of school administration is operating under Tnirerent names in 
the various cities of the country, there seems to be considerable agree- 
ment as to Its purpose, namely, to improve the instruction and to 
make a more efficient use of the school buildings. 

* instances been necessi- 

tated hy the rapid rise in the cost of building construction or an un- 
usual increase m the local school population. In such situations it 
has frequently happed that the new method of organization has 
been applied in a building originally constructed for the conventional 
school. Minor alterations are made to convert the building for 
housing the desired system, and the school is reorganized in accord- 
ance with the purposes in view. 

Some cities have adopted the work-study-plav plan as a general 
piwedure throughout the system, and all new buildings are espec- 
ially constructe<i to accommodate this program. The practice has 
^ome so general throughout the cities of the United States that the 
^mmissioner of Education has seen fit to call thi«e annual con- 
ferences of school administrators interested in this system These 
conferences have been held in conjunction with the aniiual meetings 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
As^iation. The Commissioner of Education has appointed eight 
s^al committees who are making a thmxmgh study of the vai-ious 
phaws of the new plan as it ia being carried out in different parts of 
the Umt^ States. 'Hie committees are at work on the following 
.stiidi^: The auditorium, building programs, organisation, speciM 
activities, music, play, education of jiublio dpinion, and the training 
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of teachers. Commissioner John J. Tigert, in appointing the com- 
mittees, says : 

The purpose Id organizing these committees Is not to arrive at a common, 
uniform plan of conducting work-study-play or platoon schools, but rather to 
secure first-hand, concrete data on the different methods of developing the 
plan to meet the needs of different communities. 

Since this method of school administration is receiving so much 
attention in city, State, and national organizations, it is the purpose 
of this study to examinef into some of the main considerations in- 
volved in the introduction and administration of the new system. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE “DUPLICATE SCHOOL” AND THE 
“ PLATOON SCHOOL ” IN PHILADELPHIA 

In Philadelphia there are two forms of thb above plan, which for 
convenience of designation, are called the “ duplicate plan ” and 
the “ platoon system.” The duplicate plan more nearly approaches 
the type of school administration that has had «n extended intro- 
duction in many cities and is variously designated as the “ platoon 
school,” “ Gary plan,” “.alternating school,” etc. The Philadelphia 
platoon school simply divides the enrollment into two or three 
groups, and by an earlier and later time *of arrival and departure 
the school makes a more extended use of the building during the day. 

Since the platoon school in Philadelphia is only an expedient to 
be continued during the present building shortage, no further elab- 
oration of this method will be attempted. On the other hand, the 
duplicate plan promises to be a more permanent organization because 
of its many educational, adfiiinistrative, and housing advantages. 
Some of these advantages are set forth in the following outline. 

The word “duplicate” in connection with this plan in Phila- 
delphia refers primarily to the housing economy features contained 
therein. Under the duplicate plan an academic room, vacated while 
the class works in a special room, is occupied by an additional class. 


in a sense, duplicates the use of the academic classroom. In 


ilar manner, every other available room in the duplicate school 
is always occupied by a group of pupils while the home-room class 
is temporarily fc another activity. The activity may be in the 
auditorium, gymnasium, shop, or on the playground, depending on 
the extent and variety of the accommodations available. 

In another sense, the duplicate school makes a twofold use of its 
equipment in many departments. Textbooks such as those used in 
the musio room, auditorium, and litenture room; apparatus in 
geography and science rooms; paraphernalia .and other supplies 
are us^ in tom by the different classes as they move from place 
4o place in the departments of the sohooL 
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The Amount of incroAse in housing CApscity and the economy in 
use of equipment will depend upon the structure of the building 
and the organization of the school Detailed plans and programs 
covering these points are treated under subsequent heads in this 
outline. However, the economies herein effected are secondary in 
importance to the educational opportunities enjoyed by the pupils 
in the duplicate organization. 

THE DUPLICATE SCHOOL BUILDING 

Certftin minimum building accomnjpdations are essential to the 
proper operation of the duplicate plan. In addition to the regu- 
lar academic classrooms, there should be an auditoriun^, a gym- 
nasium, one or two shops for boys, a dom^tic-science room, a 
sewing room, and a library, or other special aeSvity rooms. While 
these rooms are given as minimum requirements, it is not to be 
understood that the plan is impossible without the full allotment. 
A lesser number cf sp^cioZ rooms will resiiil in curtailed oppor- 
tunities and possibilities. 

New school buildings constructed with these appointments are 
naturally best suited for* the duplicate plan. Nevertheless, many 
buildings intended for the prevailing grade school can readily be 
converted, by minor alterations, to serve the new organization. 
Any building containing 16 or more classrooms can be altered, 
without great expense, by removing the partition between two well- 
chosen room.s to provide a small auditorium. *A raised platform 
extending across on© end of these rooms will suffice fot the stag^, 
and fixed desks may be replaced with auditprium chaiVs; This 
improvised auditorium will double the seating efcpacity of the two 
former classrooms for such exercises as will be conducted here. 

The basement of the building, if not othe^ise entirely occupied, 
can frequently be rearranged to accofiffmodate a suitable gymnasium 
imd probably a shop or two. One or more classrooms can be given 
over for suitable dej^artments to care for the sewing, domestic science, 
and library. The grade rooms which ai;e sacrificed in remodeling 
will not reduce the aggregate seating capacity of the building under 
the new type of organization. This partly con>et^ school will ac- 
commodate 18 classes, as follows: / 

10 classes in the unaltered rooma 

4 classes in auditorium. 

1 class in reconstructed gymnasium. 

1 class in library. 

1 claas divided* between domestic science and mechanic arts 
shop. 

. 1 class divided between sewing room and industrial arts riiop. 
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If the original building is so constructed that the removal of pni- 
titions for auditorium is impossible, a single room may serve the pur- 
pose in a smaller way. Desks are replaced with chairs. *and (he 
appropriate exercises are conducted with two classes assembled in 
this room. 

ORGANIZATION 

Schools having a considerable number of classes in grades 5 to 
8 can be readily organized on the duplicate, plan. Since many of 
the special subjects are a part of the instruction for the upper grades, 
it will be well to organize these on a departmental basis. Older 
children w’ill make the change to new conditions without difficulty. 
There is considerable difference of opinion as to the wisdom of 
placing the lower elementary grades on the departmental program ; 
hence in this draft we shall consider them with a single teacher 
except at the times when they go to gymnasium, playground, and 
auditorium. 

In the departmental grades the children should be assigned so 
that each group will have an adviser, usually known as a home-room 
teacher. At first it is importa' t that the children belonging to this 
teacher meet her each session. After one year’s experience this inter- 
val may be lengthened to once daily and later to less frequent con- ‘ 
tacts, depending on the needs of the individuals. For obvious 
,feasons, the departmental program for fifth or sixth grades should 
he as simple as possible. It will be advantageous to have the order 
of passing from room to room, for the academic subjects, the same 
each day in gi'ade five, but in the following grades this plan may 
be modified to meet the contingencies of the situation. 

In assigning classes to the auditorium, it is advisable to have the 
entire group in the same numerical grade. When more than one 
grade must be assigned here, the divergence in grades should be 
limited, so that instruction will be within the comprehension of all 
concerned. Any attempt to make the auditorium simiply an assembly 
of jndisci^inate grades will defeat the purpose of this department 
and can be regarded as bnly an expedient. 

The length of the periods in the departmental classes will dejiend 
upon the number of rooms included in each cycle of movement. 
Experience seems to. approve of periods approximatel.y one hour 
in length. On a five-hour day program this will give three periods 
in the morning and two in the afternoon. Periods of less than 40 
minutes in length are too short, making for loss of time in frequent 
‘ change. 

• Schools oontkining a larger number of olssses in the upper grades 
will give leee difficulty/ in organiaation. Each cycle of classes, in 
d^paitmental i$r$n?kt should be limited to groops not larger than the 
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number of periods into which the day is divided. For example, if 
the day consists of five periods, then four classes should constitute 
a cycle. This will give each class a period in each of the four de- 
partments, and one period in the auditorium. The scheme of class 
movement in this event will be as follows: 

CYCLE I 


1 2 J 4 



The four classes, A, B, C, D, spend one period in rooms L, 2, 3, 4, 
and all report in auditorium together at the fifth period of the day. 

The departmental organization in such a school could be extended ’ 
to include 22 classes. There Would be fivQ groups similar to the 
above cycle, while two floating classes, would occupy two rooms 
which would be vacated by groups going to handwork, sewing, 
mechanic arts, and cooking. Sixteen classrooms, and the auditorium, 
sewing room, cooking room, shop, and industrial-arts rooms, would 

be needed to provide the proper housing conditions. 

% 

THE ROSTER 


To facilitate the proper movement of classes in the duplicate 
school a well-planned roster should be supplied teachers and pupils. 
Every teacher should possess a roster of the entire school, and each 
pupil should bo given a roster of the daily movement of hiS class. 
This schedule should be explained in detail on the first day of the 
term, or when the new program is put in effect. Copies of a suitable 
roster can be readily made on a mimeograph or duplicating machine, 
usually found in the office of a well-equipped schooL 
The accompanying section of a duplicate schiml roster indicatdh 
the number of the home ciassroom, the name of the teacher, the grade 
of the class, and the subject taught in each room. Under each day 
of the week are indicated the various rooms and d^artments to 
which each olaSs reports in tura. The classes spMU^ double period 
in mechamc-arts and domqstid-science roomh 
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A close inspection of this roster will show that each class spends 
one period in each department daily except at times when the class 
reports In special rooms, such as shop or gymnasium. It will also 
be noted that the daity schedule is arranged in a so-called progres- 
sive order, that is, the period for each subject is advanced as the 
week progresses. For example, class 26 reports in room 25 the first 
period Monday ; the same class reports in rwra 26 the first period 
on Tuesd%y; and in room 27 the first period Wednesday; and so for- 
ward. This equalizes any advantage or disadvantage in early or 
late hours, short periods, recess intermissions, or other inequalities 
in the weskly program. 

All departmental programs in elementary schools give some 
difficulty iri ^he care of books and clothing of the pupils- Some 
programs instruct pupils to place their clothing always in the 
dressing room of the class-advising teacher. This brings the pupils 
in contact with their adviser more frequently, thus preserving the 
mothering influence of the early grade experience. Other programs 
require pupils to place clothing in dressing rooms where they, will 
report just prior to leaving the building at the close of the session. 
Both of the^' methods necessitate considerable passing and repass- 
ing in the halls and stairways and make for some confusion at the 
opening of each session. A third method permits pupila to take 
clothing from room to room as they pass, and deposit it in the dress- 
ing room before lieing seated for the period. Although this method 
consumes a little more time, it prevents meddling with clothing 
when pupils are at distant points from the place of deposit, and it 
also mokes for less confusion in assembling for the session.* 


, THE AUDITORIUM AND ITS USEFULNESS 


Since instruction in the auditorium will be given to large numbers 
of pupi^ assembled together, it is important that they be of the same 
grade. If this is not possible, then the divergence of grade shoidd be 
mad© as small as the situation will permit. The maximum number 
of pupils in any one group ^ill depend largely upon the nature of 
the teaching to be done. If the subject is visual instruction, it is 
possible to include several hundred pupils ay>ne time when the stere- 
opticon or motion-pictu^ projector, is used. ,However, if music in- 
struction is attempted to such a large group, some difficulty wilhbe 
experienced, particula.rly if note reading and part singing are being 
taught. Chorus singing will be more inspiring when given in the 
auditorium weU filled. 


^ Oral Eng-Esh be conducted very satisfactorily in the auditor 
1^. . Declamation, public speaking, formal and informal talks, de« 
bates, and aymposiums have the proper setting in groups somewhat 
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larger than those of the classroom. The auditonum gives the pe- 
culiar audience situ^ion wliich acts as a stimulus to the best efforts on 
the part of the pupils. Here the child loams to stand before his 
classmates and address an audience of his peei*s. The success of his 
efforts will be measured by the attention and interest which he draws 
from his listeners. This is a socialized democratic environment, quite 
different from the classroom, where he is more accustomed to the 
autocratic judgment of the teacher for his criticism. 

Similarly, we liave the proper equipment and surroundings in the 
auditorium for dramatic work. Many of the subjects in literature, 
history, civics, and hygiene can be taught effectively by dramatiza- 
tion. The counsel and cooperation brought into active participation 
by the presentation, on the stage, of an incident in history, an eter- 
prise in civics, or a drive for better health will motivate the instruc- 
tion to the highest degree attainable. 

When conventional classroom teaching is necessitated in the audi- 
torium, the number of pupils assembled should be more'Jimited. 
Two classes, or three at the most, sliould be tin maximum. The 
teacher will find it difiicult to reach more than 100 [pupils in this 
manner. No record of individual progress should be attempted in 
this mass instruction! since questionihg or examination of the results 
of teaching can not be satisfactorily accomplislu- 1. Some schools 
have made the auditorium period a study hour, but it can hardly 
be regarded as a profitable use of tliis portion of the building. In 
most instances Uiis is a mere expedient to take care of overcrowding 
and other unusual building conditions. The tendency in school con- 
struction seems to be in the direction of comparatively small audi- 
toriums to be used for purposes of instruction, and any attempt to 
make this place a study hall can only be regarded as a makeshift. 

SPECIAL ROOMS ^ 

The special rooms in the duplicate school contribute an important 
share to the enriched training enjoyed by the pupils under this 
newer plan. The number and variety of these special rooms will 
depend upon the aims in view and the resources Ik the local educa- 
tional authorities. ‘A mechanic arts shop for boys of grades seven 
and eight and an industrial arts room for boys of grades five and 
six usually suffice, for manual training, while the girls of the seventh 
and eighth grades should have a domestic science room, and the girls 
of grades five to eight a sewing room. 

Every well-appointed school should have a commodious gymnasium. 
Preferably this should be constructed with a movable partition 
separating toys’ work from that of the girls. When a school re- 
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<ei>tion is held or other gatliering of n social nature is conteiui)latHl, 
these rooms can be converted into a large i-ecepiion hall. 

A librai-y .will be a splendid addition to the special rooms in the 
oiganization. It would be well to have this room large enough to 
accommodate an entire class at one time. In this event a library 
teacher can be assigned to this department und the roster provide 

one or more period.s per week for literary study and reference 
reading. 

A'SgIGNMENT OP TEACHERS 

The principal of the duplicate school will find little diflicnlty in 
securing teachers for the academic subjects. On the other hand, 

. considerable care must be exercised in selecting the special teachers 
who are to take^harge of the several departments. Naturally, a ‘ 
teacher will do better work in a subject in which she may have had 
particular training and experience. If possible, these preferences 
should be taken into consideration in making the assignments. The 
auditorium teac^iers should be selected not only for their special 
ability in the subjects taught in this department, but they should be 
of compatible temperament and capable of working together in per- 
fect accord. Persons of special personal eccentricities, or who are 
temperamentally peculiar, or markedly .individualistic, should not be 
assigned to the auditorium. Two, three, or four classes with their 
tencher-s must work here, each teacher leading in her turn. For 
obvious reasons, there must be no friction or cross-purposes in carry- * 
ing out the work in hand. The auditorium teachers should be leaders 
and be enthusiastic about the work of the whole school. They will 
meet and influence a large number of the pupiU and be an important 
factor in building up school spirit and morale. They>phould have a 
broad educational vision and have a very well-defined understanding 
of the aims and purposes of the duplicate school. 

The duplicate school should not be made the excuse for increasing 
the size of classes. Standards acceptable for the conventional school 
in this* respect should be preserved for the new organization. If ' 
k maximum of, say^ 30 pupils per teacher is large enough in the pre- 
vailing grade school it should be the same for the duplicate school. 
In Philadejphia the minimum number of pupils is 40 for each aca- 
demic teacher in all types of regular elementary schools. In addition 
to this corps of teachers there is an allotment of special teachers 
te* schools where sewing, domestic science, mechanic and indus- 
trial arts are taught In the duplicate school there should bs, in 
addition to the above, at least one auditorium teacher who will lead 
the woA in this department and one or two gyinnasium teachera. 
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Since few school systems have as yet given special attention to 
the training of teachers foi; the duplicate school, most of the workers 
must get their preparation' through experience in this new type of , 
organization. The principal will do well to assign new teachers to 
the leas vital places at first, or let them work with tlie more expe- 
rienced teachers who are leaders. F requent conferences are necessary 
in the various departments in order that the work of the school may 
be coordinated and unified. This cooperation brings about a prac-_ **. 
tical training in service and is of gi-eater value than that acquired 
in the average training school. 

The question of salary for teachers in the duplicate school will 
probably need some consideration. Tliere will be some who will 
advocate special salaries for auditorium teachers because of apparent 
added responsibilities. It would be better, perhaps, to care for the 
matter of salary difference on some other basis. It will be difficult 
to justify special salaries on the scoi'e of added responsibility in a 
particular place in a school of this kind. Some principals have taken 
care of this situation by making the important posts lead to promotion 
and appointment to higher places in the school system ; others have 
made the number of free periods for these teachers more numerous 
in order to lighten the work and conserve energy throughout the day. 

TIME ALLOTMENT 

« 

An accepted time allotment for the various subjects of the course 
of study shqpld be adhered to in the duplicate school. This appor- 
tionment is usually the same as that required for all schools within 
the local system. The principal must provide for this in extreme 
detail in making up the roster for the term. Classes in depart- 
mental grades will give considerable difficulty unless the divisions 
into departments are such that the number of periods ^r week articu- 
late in minute deWil with the time allotment required. In making 
this roster it is a good plan to make a rough draft for the entire lay- 
out of the departments for each day of the week. A sheet of^ed 
paper, with quarter-inch squares is convenient for this purpcie, each 
blo<^ to represent a period of the day. In this case depaftments of 
instruction can be indicated by room numbers, and a glance over the 
entile course of a class fo^ the week will indicate at once whether . the 
time allotment has been satisfied or not. 

The following time allotment for the subjects of in accepted course 
of study can be approximated in the ro^r for a duplicate school. 
The distribution is based on a fiye-hour school day oovering 1,600 
minutea in the week. 
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The principal of the duplicate school should be given adequate 
clerical and office help that he may be free tb^xercise close supervi- 
sion of the instruction and operation of the entire organization. 
Office details, routine mattSrs, supplies, reports, and other customary 
standardized practice can be handled by competent clerical assist- 
ants, and the principal will 6nd it necessary to train his office force 
to relieve him of these duties in order that he may give his attention 
to the larger things of the scliool. 


Until the new or)ganization is in good working order, he will 
naturally counsel with the teachers in crucial places, such as the 
auditorium, special rooms, and departmental grades. Many tfy-outs 
may have to.be made and frequent conferences held. In these con- 
tacte he will set ^ his ideals of achievement and formulate school 
policies and stan3arda In strengthening these focal points in the 
whool, the principal should economize his available time, since it 
is here that he will reach a large portion of the school enrollment 
In the conventional school organization, the classroom must of neces- 
sity be the unit 6f sui^rvision, but in the duplicate school the depart- 
ment, auditorium, or.other group center is the unit A good pro- 
cedure set up for the teacher in one of these centers reaches many 
classrooms; hence Supervision is more effective because it is concen- 
trated and socialized. For example, the principal who defeiree to 
improve the instruction in, say, music or drawing in the traditional 
grade school is obliged to visit every classroom in hie building while 
these subjects are under way; in the duplicate school he may enter 
the music or drawing departments at any period, and dn suggesting 
methods for one class hs accomplishes the purpose of many visits 
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under the older Bystem. The principles of ec6nomic siipevvision 
which obtain for the administrator tf the duplicate school apply to 
all school supervision operative in most large school systems. The 
city supervisor of a special branch can do much more effective work 
with schools organized departmentally, and the number of such offi- 
cials can be correspondingly reduced. 

The principal will fin<l it a splendid practice in supervising this 
type of school to meet with teachers in cycle groups to discuss 
problems common to all who teach the classes under consideration. 
For example, if certain teachers give instruction to eighth-grade 
pupils only, then vhese teachers will constitute a cycle who need to 
know of the progress of pupils in each of the respective depart- 
ments. This is important in making up reports of the pupils and 
determining those who need' especial attention. The individual 
pupil must not be lost in the mass of departmental teachijjgf'and by 
such group conferences will the interests of each child be conserved. 
Pupils’ work should not be ^udged^ nor should reports be made, on 
the basis of cold figures turned in to the record-keeping teacher at 
the end of the month or at the time of report making. Many valu- 
able and contributing factors will be brought to light in the confer- 
ences where each child’s ability and work in each department are 
under advisement. In the supervision exercised by the counsel 
and advice of principal and teachers, the pupils have a better op- 
portunity to get a fair and impartial estimate of their ability and 
effort in the school. 

THE DUPLICATE SCHOOL’S ADVANTAGES FOR THE PUPILS ’ 

The pupils in the duplicate school become more self-reliant and 
resourceful in consequence of their experience with the varied pro- 
gram. Happily the transition from grade to grade and to junior 
and senior high schools is much easier and less disconcerting when 
pupils go by way of the duplicate plan. While this plan introduces 
the pupil to a more complex program, Uie change is very gradual 
and in easy stages. Formerly pupils were suddenly transferred 
from a one-teacher, one-grade schedule in elementary school to a 
complex departmental roster plan in high school. The change was 
so unsettling that.many pupils were seriously handicapped for a 
great part of the first high-school term. 

Instruction in many of the subjects in the duplicate school is on the 
departmental plan. For thiai'eason the instruction is better because 
it is in the hands of teachers who are more interested and specially 
trained. Furthermore, the teacher who specialises in her partioular 
sul/j^ is likely-to bring an enthusiasm into hep work that would be 
lacking were her interests scattered over all the studies of the ourricu- 
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lum. The departmental teacher will have little difficulty in finding 
numerous as^iations which are studying common problems in the 
local and national fields. Affiliation with other workers in her chosen 
field gives inspiration to the teacher and assists in the accumulation 
of a wealth of material and equipment in the special classroom. ‘ 
The duplicate plan centralizes the inter66ts of the pupils and helps 
to socialize the school. The children have many departments and 
teacheis imconunon, and they do not think of a faculty member as 
my teacher” but as “our teacher.” This is especially noticeable 
in rooms where a -large number of pupils report during the course 
of the week, namely, the gymnasium, auditorium, arts and science 
rooms, and library. The gymnastic teachers aie also playgi^j^d 
supervisors when children congregate here before school, at rH^, 
and at lunch intermissions. The t^uditorium teachers are dramatic 
club leaders who meet with children in a more intiu.ate relationship 
when reheai-sals are necessary. Domestic science pupils prepare 
and serve lunch to teachers and pupils, thus living the friendly 
hospitality and intercourse of family companionship. Cooperation 
- between industrial arts, sewing and drawing departments in prepar- 
ing for demonstrations in the auditorium brings about a healthy 
. school spirit and socializes the project in obvious ways. At the 
same tune work in each department is motivated by the desire to 
accomplish the end in view. This makes work-study-play purpo- 
sive, democratic, and social. 

Closely allied with the socializing appeal of the duplicate school 
IS the fact that the varying program and multiple activities maintain 
the interest of the child throughout the day. The change frbm room 
to room, and the anticipation of special studies yet in store as 
periods advance, conserve the energy of the pupils. There is a cer- 
tain enervating monotony in sitting in the same room and listening 
to the same teacher for the entire school day. The very act of mov- 
ing to another place in the building is a relaxation, and to com^ 
into Ae presence of another teacher with a new environment is re- 
freshing. This sustained interest, with the consequent saving of 
physical energy, must have its influence not onlj^ on the efficiency 
of the school work but also on discipline, promptness, and regularitv 
of the pupils. " , 

Children in the duplicate school enjoy a larger experience in 
literary and dramatic instruction suited to training the youth for 
performance on the stage and before smaller groups in the audi- 
torium. This practice makes for a fuller appreciation of the life 
and ideals in human conduct, and at the same time prepares the 
pupil to participate in wholesome and clean leisure-time activity. 
In the wnventional school the dramatic instruction is likely to be 
only incidental and given in an improviaed auditorium where stage 
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setting, costumes, and other paraphernalia are assembled with con- 
siderable difficulty and with more or less interference with the 
school routine. 

Instruction in the school auditorium provides abundant oppor- 
tunity for the pupils to learn how to direct public opinion through 
the forum style of discussion. The socialized method organizes the 
group into a public forum, with pupils conducting the meeting in 
formal parliamentary procedure. Children quickly learn hcr^ to 
conduct, direct, and manage large assemblies; and the group organi- 
zation necessary for the proper conduct of such exercises gives 
splendid practice in self-government. Student assemblies and school- 
club meetings in the auditorium are some of the many activities 
in which experience in public speaking will have a practical applica- 
tion. In these interests the pupils develo]) a healthy attitude toward 
the school; and its welfare, pupil-leadership, and pupil-responsi- 
bility are encouraged; and a good morale is established. 

Finally, the duplicate school plans to improve the health of the 
children in its special facilities for exercise and recreation and in its 
interest-conserving program. The gymnasium period is never neg- 
lected when pupils are assigned here at regular periods. Under the 
conventional system, gymnastics taught by the grade teacher are 
often regarded as incidental, and the exercises are given in a per- 
functory way with pupils remaining in the classroom. No free play 
is possible here, and the formal exercises are of little health-giving 
value. The special teacher in the gymnasium can put vigor into 
this work, and with the pupils suitably dressed for the period a real 
program of physical training and corrective gymnastics can be con- 
sistently carried out. Furthermore, the relaxation enjoyed by 
pupils in change of activity and in passing from room to room 
throughout ^e day conserves the health of the children. 

BCON'OMIBS EFFECTED 

It has been variously estimated that from 10 to 30 per cent increase 
in pupil accommodations can be provided in a building in organizing 
it under the duplicate plan. This saving justihes the adoption of the 
plan, particularly since the educational advantages go with it. 
Boards of education and administrative authorities find it prof- 
itable to keep this system in mind in planning new buildings, espe- 
cially where the school population is growing rapidly, necessitating 
capacity use of the present accommodations. As pointed out in this 
paper, the duplicate plan makes a more efficient use of. the entire 
building and equipment. When completely organized there are no 
idle rooms, no waste space, no duplication of expensive equipment to 
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!iccommodat3 parallel classes. ‘The classes use the rooms, the 
apparatus, the textbooks, and equipment in turn. • 

The James G. Blaine School, erected 1895 in IMiiladelphia, is cited 
(lere to illustrate the possible economies elTected bv converting an 
older building to accommodate the new plan. This three-story 
l»udding contained 27 classrooms. In January. 1919. the school, 
operating on the conventional T room per cla.ss system, had 23 classes 
on full tiriK* and 8 classe.son part time. Tiie part-time classes shared 
-I rooms one-half day paeh. To give these H classes full time undet 
the .system then in v<igue, it would have been necessary to enlarge 
the building by adding 4 cla.ssrooms. At prevailing prices the cost 
would have been approximately $40,000. At the request of the prin- 
cipal and the di.strict superintendent, the building was altered by 
reuiox ing a partition between two wing ro(»ms on the second floor and 
replacing fixed de.sks with auditorium chairs. This made a small 
auditorium to .nccommodate 4 classes at one sitting. A basement 
.storeroom was convei’ted into a gymnasium to care for 2 clas.ses at 
one time. The entire cost of these two alterations, including a small 
.'^tage. auditorium chairs, and some minor equipment, was less than 
$ 1 , 000 . ’ 

On hebruary 1. 1919. the school w.as reorganized on the duplicate 
plan, and the 8 part-time classes were advanced from a three-hour 
part-time schedule to full time. Furthejunore, by reason of the con- 
stant u.se of all rooms throughout the day, 2 additional clas.ses were 
accommodated by floating from rooms to rooms vacated while cla'sses 
were in the special activities. In addition to providing full time 
for 33 classes, after reorganization this 27-room building also took 
care of 18 classes from three near-by schools for one period each week 
in the various shops and domestic-science room. In this instance the 
school district is saving annually the interc.st on $39.(KX), or approxi- 
mately the yearly salary of one teacher. At the. same time the pupils 
are enjoying the educational benefits of the new organization. 

Again, the duplicate school building meets the community needs 
in supplying a place for public gatherings when the school is not in 
session. 1 he s»-hool building to-day is properly iTgarded as the civia , 
center of the.iocnl population, and the people Imve a perfect right to 
see that this public imostment is not idle when it can satisfy a com- 
mon want. The auditorium of the duplicate school is .splendidly 
adapted for these community meetings. The gymnasium will .serve 
for adult recreation; and the library, dome.stic-science room, and 
sewing room can bo u.sed for evening study classes. In making the 
school ^rve the entire community, the educational authorities will 
find it much easier to justify school expenditures for new and im- 
proved activities. 
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CONCLUSION 

Tlie school as it has existed in the past can no longer satisfy the 
demands of the present-day enriched and expanded curriculum. 
Administrators have tried to preserve the former type of organiza- 
tion by adding each new activity introduced to the ever-growing 
number of subjects taught by the grade teacher. It is very evident 
that some specialization must take place or the teachers will scatter 
their interests over too many subjects of instruction. The duplicate 
school meets this situation and at the same time it ministei-s in the 
largest way possible to the physical, intellectual, moral, and social 
needs of each individual child. This school organizes and relates 
his knowledge, interests, and habits to the life ouLside of school, that 
he may fit readily and effectively into his place in society. 

To-day school authorities are so organizing their systems that the 
schools shall not only teach the fundamentals, but that they shall 
also assume responsibility for the health of the children. The 
schools must further train pupils for leisiire time, for citizenship: 
for industry, and for life. The work-study-play, or duplicate, plan 
embodies this far-reaching, educational "program, and it is based on 
principles of sound school administration^ 


